





I would like to cite an example to con- 
found the myth in America—which is most 
earnestly believed in with childish credulity 
by our isolationists-—that the British are the 
slickest propagandists on earth. . . If the 
British were as smart as Senator Nye thinks 
they are, they would pack up the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor, bag and baggage and 
all 12 servants, and send them back to 

Nassau and tell them to keep 
their heads down until Eng- 
land is out of the woods. 

RAYMOND CLAPPER, 
Scripps-Howard Columnist. 
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The question may well be asked, What is to be gained 
by the current demonstrations of disorder in the occu- 
pied countries? Are they futile gestures against despised 
Nazi restraint? Or may they perhaps serve some useful 
purpose ? 


The disorder varies, naturally, with the temperament 
and opportunities of the different nationals. In Yugo- 
slavia there has been no literal cessation of hostilities. The 
Slavs have maintained a continuous guerilla warfare. And 
there comes this week news of serious new uprisings in 
Croatia, where Axis-appointed Italian ruler, the Duke 
of Spoleto, has never dared claim his throne. The French 
riots are inspired in a spirit of fierce patriotic fervor, 
and carried on with reckless regard of consequences. The 
Low Countries, generally speaking, are characterized by 
sullen obedience to hated regulations, relieved by subtle 
sabotage that has proved wholly demoralizing to the 
German masters. (An example may be cited in the secret 
organization of young Hollanders, Les Gueux, which has 
been systematically eliminating Nazi soldiers by ingen- 
ious poisons, difficult to detect.) Dispossessed Poles have 
applied torches to their homes, leaving only embers to 
the enemy. And the ingenious Norwegians have risen to 
new heights of deviltry to annoy and outwit their captors. 


What good does it do? As actual deterrents of the 
Nazi war machine, these disturbances have been little 
more than pin pricks. But the continued hostile attitude 
of subjugated peoples forces Germany to maintain heavy 
armed forces in every occupied country. That is the most 
obvious gain. Scond, and in the long run more significant, 
this belligerency is making it difficult if not impossible 
for the Nazis to carry out their proposed New Order— 
the cherished Neuropa. For this “new European order” 
contemplates a subservient people, working obediently if 
not cheerfully for the Reich. The Order simply cannot 
come to full fruition in an atmosphere of more or less 
open rebellion. 


Possibly Germany could have sold her idea to the 
peoples of Central Europe. The significant fact is that 
she has not done so. History may record that Hitler’s 
attitude of harshness rather than reason, was his fatal 
error. 


RUSSIA: We have not altered our long-range opti 
mistic attitude. It must be remembered that Hitler’s first 
objective was to destroy the threat of the Red Army. In 
the early weeks of war we pointed out that Russia must 
retreat strategically, drawing the enemy deeper into the 
interior. That is now coming to pass. We fully expect 
some very black days. But day-to-day developments sig- 
nify little. Leningrad, Odessa, even Moscow may fall. 
The war will go on. It will be a winter of fierce fight- 
ing, with activity centering in the south. Conceivably, the 
Nazis may press on to the Caucasus. But they will get no 


Deol 
prophesies... 


German Ambassador Franz von Papen, 
who has been in Berlin for three weeks, re- 
turned Thursday to Ankara, Turkey’s cap- 
ital. 


This is significant. For von Papen is the 
Great Persuader. Adds strength to our be- 
lief that Turkey is in for something special 


in the way of a Diplomatic Putsch. We still 
hold Germany will not FIGHT Turkey, at 
least until she has exhausted every diplo- 
matic trick and lure. 


Turkish attitude remains firm. Ankara in- 
sists she will not grant passage to Italian 
warships sold to Bulgaria, technical neutral. 

If Bulgaria comes into war (we think she 
will) her manpower may be used primarily 
to relieve acute Nazi labor shortage. 


Russian oil. The strong-minded Muscovites will dyna- 
mite their oil fields as a last resort. They’ve already 
demonstrated their willingness to face starvation with a 
“scorched earth’ policy. 

If Russia retains her reservoir of manpower, and her 
will to win, these soldiers can presently be implemented 
and turned against the Hitler hordes. Remember this 
salient fact in the dark days ahead. 


NEUTRALITY ACT: Congress has changed almost 
incredibly in 10 days; is rapidly catching up with coun- 
try on intervention issue. But we still think Administra- 
tion faces tough test if repeal of Act is sought now. 


TAXES: Sec’y Morgenthau’s proposed bill to limit 
corporate profits to six per cent on invested capital may 
prove highly significant. Many big firms with huge cap- 
ital investments don’t net six per cent now. But “little 
fellows” with small capital, operating on borrowed 
money, face danger of being wiped out. Look for a holy 


howl if this bill gets to Congress. 


Germany’s labor famine due partially to fact she can’t 
trust conquered nationals in munitions plants; too much 
chance for sabotage 


.«.— Despite War, 

Wind and What-Not, 

the Dodgers still got 

Page One bDilling. > 

Ring Lardner was ~~ +1, 


right in calling it 


the “World Serious.” Publisher. 
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Quote 


“He Who Never Quotes, is Never Quoted.”—Charles Haddon Spurgeon 





AVIATION—Parachutists 

Parachute jumpers in the learning 
stage not only practice drifting down- 
ward, but take an upward spin via 
the same means of transportation— 
parachute and wind. Jumper stands 
on platform, with chute carefully 
draped over vertical air pipe. Blast 
blows chutist high into the air, and 
he drifts down to earth. Eliminates 
jumping tower. — Science Service, 
9-13-'41. 


CLEANLINESS— Japanese 

Of all belligerents perhaps none suf- 
fers so much from lack of soap as 
Japan, where a daily bath is the chief 
pleasure of the laborer. He spends an 
hour or so of relaxation every evening 
in the public bath-house. To have to 
forego soap and return to the barley 
husks of feudal times is highly dis- 
tasteful to the Nipponese.—Henry 
Noe, The Japanese American Review, 
9-6-"41, 


COMMUNISM—And Religion 

“My Day” by Joseph Stalin is a fic- 
titious ironical column published in 
the Lake Geneva, Wisconsin Herald. 
Under Sunday, September 7, the writer 
has entered these caustic remarks: 

“I went to church this morning just 
to satisfy Roosevelt and Churchill. A 
British newshound tried to snap my 
picture as I walked out of the church 
—Winston wanted it for a London 
rotogravure section. It’s lucky my 
twenty-five bodyguards got him. The 
sign over the church said “Five rubles 
a dance.” 


CO-OPERATION 
A salesman died, went to Heaven, 
and was assigned by St. Peter to the 


you on that?” 





“In attacking the problems of 
the future, in defending democracy 
in the present, our basis must be 
a spiritual one. We need a practic- 
ing saint or two far more than a 
practicing politician.”—A. A. 
BERLE, JR., Assistant Sec’y of 
State. 


“ ” 


“We ought to remove the profit 
motive ... and! think the way to 
remove the profit motive from war 
or national defense is to make it 
unprofitable.” — HENRY MOoRGEN- 
Ttuavu, Secy’y of Treasury, discus- 
sing his bill to limit profits to 
6% on invested capital. 


i ” 


“If she plans now for the peace 
to come, America CAN avoid a 
post-war depression. | am unwil- 
ling to accept the defense arma- 
ment boom as the last meal of 
the condemned before execution.” 
—WAaALTER D. Futter, President, 
Nat’l Ass’n of Manufacturers. 


td ” 


“We have the business of mak- 
ing America not a problem for 
social workers, but a home for the 
people.” — JONATHAN DANIELS, 
North Carolina journalist. 


Sales Division. There he found all 
former salesmen separated into two 
groups—the failures in one hall and 
the successes in another. 

Around meal time he entered the 
Hall of Those Who Failed and was 
surprised to find the occupants thin 
and hungry-looking. 

When the Angels began to serve 
dinner, large platters of delicious 
foods were placed upon the table, but 
before anyone was seated another 
Angel came along and attached a long 
iron spoon to each salesman’s arm. 
This spoon was strapped around the 
wrists and biceps, making it impos- 
sible to bend the arm. As a result 
they could only look at the food. 

Walking over to the Hall of Those 
Who Succeeded he was surprised to 
find these gentlemen looking fat, well- 
fed and healthy. Dinner was already 
on the table and an Angel had just 
finished strapping the long iron spoons 
to the arms of the diners. To his as- 
tonishment he found that each man 
in this room dipped his spoon into 
the food and fed the man seated next 
to him!—Office Manager. 


DEBT—Collections 


Once cured, the out-of-town patient 
carefully avoided the chiropractor; ig- 
nored statements and collection let- 
ters. 


The chiropractor hit upon an in- 
genious idea. He wrote: 


“If I do not receive your check cov- 
ering this statement within the next 
ten days, I shall donate the account 
to the Woman's Circle of the leading 
church in your town.” 


The account was promptly paid. 
—Contributed by Dr. E. R. Frost. 
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Isolationist’s Surprise 
By Pearson & ALLEN 
For 29 years, Henry Fountain Ash- 


urst, representing Arizona, was the 
Senate’s most distinguished orator. 
The man who defeated him has sat in 
the Senate for 8 long months complete- 
ly mute. Undoubtedly, this was why 
Senator Wheeler made Ernest W. Mc- 
Farland the fifth member of the isola- 
tionist-packed committee to investi- 
gate Hollywood. He was counted on 
to be a mere figurehead. 





There is no dark, mysterious rea- 
son why we have no pro-Nazi films. 
The reason is that in all the record 
of Hitlerism there isn’t enough 
favorable material to make even 
one short.—WEeEsTBROOK PEGLER. 

ity ” 

No matter what the Senate com- 
mittee may decide, there will be 
no more anti-Nazi pictures. The 
cash customers don’t care for ‘em. 
—Freperick C. OTHMAN, Hollywood 
Reporter. 











Strategy of the isolationists was to 
launch a barrage of scorching attacks 
on the movies. ... And with no critical 
questioning anticipated, the isolation- 
ists counted on a big publicity jam- 
boree all their own way. 

But the man who took Ashurst’s 
place in the Senate completely fooled 
them. Out of a clear sky, and to the 
goggle-eyed astonishment of the four 
isolationist probers, McFarland sub- 
jected Nye and Clark to a grilling 
that had them squirming in pained 
surprise. He drew from them the fol- 
lowing embarrassing admissions: 

That they themselves had _ seen 
hardly any of the films they denounced 
as “war propaganda.” 

That they had based their attacks 
on statements made to them by others, 
whom they refused to identify. 

That the probe was a “witch-hunt” 
to smear the movies for producing 
anti-Nazi pictures.—Condensed from 
Washington Merry-go-Round. 


DISCIPLINE 


At the beginning of the new school 
year a boy disturbed the classroom 
with rowdy antics. Teacher kept him 
after school. “Catching flies, weren’t 
you?” she asked. He said yes. “Catch 
six more,” said the teacher, “then you 
may go home.” . .. What had been 
an amusing mischief for him became 
an intolerable bore.—Princess ALEX- 
ANDRA Kroporkin, Liberty, 9-27-'41. 


ECONOMY—Chinese 


Here is an idea of Chinese psycho- 
logy. “Why don’t you oil that squeak 
in your wheelbarrow?” a coolie was 
asked. His answer: “The squeak is 
cheaper than the oil.”"—James R. 
Young, in a speech reprinted in The 
Lion, 9-41. 


EFFICIENCY 


Winston Churchill has no use for 
red tape. As First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty during World War I, he called 
naval experts together to explain the 
weakness of defense at Scapa Flow 
where a German submarine had 
sneaked in and sunk the Royal Oak. 
He demanded details of the improved 
plans of defense, only to learn that 
progress was being delayed by dis- 
agreement among the experts. Church- 
ill told the group that they would stay 
there until they composed their differ- 
ences. Half an hour later he received 
word that they had agreed. 

“How long will it take to complete 
the job?” he demanded. 

“About three months,” he was told. 

“Good, gentlemen,” he commented 
as he turned to leave. “You have three 
weeks.”"—RayMonp DANIELL, “Two 
Men With One Idea,”’ New York Times, 
9-14-"41. 


EMPLOYMENT— Application 


Life Magazine’s promotion manager, 
Joe Alger, tells of the only honest 
letter of introduction he has ever re- 
ceived. It was presented by a youth of 
16, pimply but hopeful. And it read: 

Dear Joe: 

The bearer of this note 
wants your job—but at higher 
pay. 

Harford Powell. 
—STANLEY Jones, “The Egg-shaped 
Man with the Size-8 Hat,” Advertising 
€ Selling, 9-'41. 


ESPIONAGE 


Dublin today is the spy center of 
Europe. Germans watch Irish, Eng- 
lish watch Germans and Irish watch 
both. 


It becomes laughable at times, how- 
ever—this spy business. One member 
of the United Kingdom office who was 
telephoning a friend while I was in 
his office suddenly stopped in the 
midst of his conversation and said, as 
an aside to the Irishman who he knew 
was listening in on his telephone: 

“Michael, are you getting this down 
correctly?” 

“Almost, sir’ a voice promptly re- 
plied, “but I’d appreciate it if you'd 
talk a little slower.”—Paut MANNING, 





Scripps-Howard correspondent, writ- 
ing from Dublin. 
Holy War 
Onward Marzist armies, mainly 
infidel, 
Smite the hordes of Wotan, ram 


the gates of hell 

Onward hosts of Allah on the 
desert sand 

Paladin of Siva from India’s Coral 
strand! 


Onward, Afric warriors, marching 


in the van, 
Polytheists fighting as polytheists 
can! 


Moslem, Sikh and Hindu bringing 
victory near, 

Onward Christian soldiers, bringing 
up the rear. 


—New Statesman, (London). 











FOOD—In Wartime 


In England, censorship deletes all 
outgoing requests for food. Vivien 
Leigh, so the story goes, received a 
letter from a friend in America ask- 
ing whether she needed any food. Her 
reply: “No, but send us a bad actor.” 
—Lovis Fiscuer, “British Labor De- 
mands Action,” The Nation, 9-13-41. 


HEALTH 


Health is the thing that makes you 
feel that now is the best time in the 
year.—Eart Riney, Church Manage- 
ment, 9-'41. 


INDIANS—In Army 


Officer of the day at an army train- 
ing post inspecting sentries near mid- 
night found one was missing. Even 
with the sergeant’s help it was some 
time before they discovered the miss- 
ing guard between two tanks. “Where 
have you been?” demanded the Cap- 
tain. “Here on my post, sir. My orders 
say I’m not to let suspicious persons 
loiter near my post. I beg your pardon, 
sir, but I thought you were a suspi- 
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cious character and I was stalking you 
to see that you didn’t walk off with 
anything.” The sentry, a full-blooded 
Indian, had hovered within jumping 
distance of the Captain thruout the 
search. 

The 1941 American method of chal- 
lenging an unrecognized person was 
explained to him on the spot.—Tampa 
(Florida) Times. 


INDUSTRY—Sentiment 


A coal mine is just a hole in the 
ground. Yet, a coal mine can die. And 
men may mourn its passing. That hap- 
pened the other day at Mollenauer, 
Pa. The coal in a mine gave out and 
its life ended. There was a funeral 
procession to its mouth, with appro- 
priate last rites. In the group were 
men who started to work in that mine 
the day it was opened in 1901. It had 
given them a living for forty years. 
They mourned _ sincerely.—Capper’s 
Weekly, 9-13-'41. 





LAW ENFORCEMENT— 

Irony 

Edward Sorochin’s car stalled on 
the railroad tracks in Bayonne, N. J. 
He worked frantically to start it; at 
the last minute jumped to safety and 
watched a roaring express tear it to 
splinters. As he turned sadly away 
policemen arrested him for leaving 
scene of an accident.—U. S. Week, 
9-13-'41. 








“If I take Kiev, I shall have Rus- 
sia by the legs. If I take Peters- 
burg, I shall have Russia by the 
head. But if I take Moscow, I shall 
have the heart of Russia.”—Na- 
POLEON, in 1812, 








NATURE—Appreciation 

A group of visitors at a summer re- 
sort watched the sunset from the gal- 
lery of the hotel. A fat, unromantic- 
looking man lingered till the last glow 
faded. One guest, more observant than 
the rest, commented: “You certainly 
enjoyed that sunset, Mr. B. Are you an 
artist?” “No, madam, I’m a plumber, 
but for five years I was blind.”— 
Earnest Worker. 


NAZISM—Converts 


The burgomaster of Hamburg, when 
asked why he supported the Nazis, re- 
plied, “We are in purgatory, but Hit- 
ler stands between us and hell.”— 
Very REVEREND W. R. Ince, “Religion 
in the Coming Days,” Tomorrow, 9-’41. 





| Was a Nazi Flier—Gorrrriep LEs- 
KE, edited by Curt Riess, (Dial Press, 
$2.50). 

We've glimpsed the inner workings 
of the English soldier’s mind. Hitler 
has been quite candid in revealing 
his own distorted mental processes. 
Then take a long, hard look at this 
Nazi-reflector, the private diary of a 
Luftwaffe pilot. Learn what the “little 
guy” in Germany thinks. 

Gottfried Leske is an ordinary Ger- 
man flier, not too bright, rather un- 
important, but a cog in the crushing 
wheel of war with which Hitler is 
devastating Europe—a cog which 
revels in its gruesome duties. From 
the prison camp in Canada where to- 
day he confidently awaits German vic- 
tory, Leske writes to a friend, “We 
have learned from the Fuehrer that 
no single individual is important.” 
And with a few admitted break-overs, 
he sincerely believes and applies this 
edict. 


Bombing civilians, swooping down 
to strafe them as they run for cover, 
is not recorded as a problem of ethics. 
“So they are civilians,” reads the 
diary. “Well, either it’s war or it 
isn’t.”” Every second day Leske piloted 
his bomber and crew across the chan- 
nel (“Nazi aviators have a rest day 
between flights which,” gloatingly, “is 
not afforded to the hard-pressed Tom- 
mies”). He “dropped eggs” on London, 
helped raze Coventry, and bombed the 
retreating British forces at Dun- 
kerque. Hatred for the English, 
hatred for all the nations which so 
cruelly “attacked” Germany, keynotes 
each entry in the diary. Only rarely 
does a human impulse prompt a word 
of credit—one wry remark on the im- 
proving accuracy and widening scope 
of England’s anti-aircraft defense; 
one expression of honest amazement 
at the steady flow of ships to the re- 
lief of Dunkerque. 


“I’m quite sure I’m one of the last 
men to have seen London,” writes 
Leske after returning from a partic- 
ularly destructive bombing which left 
the city ablaze But he was to see Lon- 
don again, some months later—as a 
British prisoner. 


Books 


Bombastic phrases and high-sound- 
ing figures of speech are strewn thru- 
out this diary, so incongruous with 
the limited mentality and education 
of the writer that one feels they should 
be enclosed in quotes—with credit (or 
discredit) to Hitler, Goering, Goeb- 
bels and other “big-gun” Nazi propa- 
gators. In complete accord with “our 
Fuehrer,” Leske scorns the Tommy 
prisoner who admits that he gets no 
fun out of fighting, commenting 
smugly, “Maybe that’s why we win so 
easily and the others can’t do a thing 
against us.” 





Is it Real? 


“Is it likely that the same flier 
would be in on the bombing of 
London, Birmingham and _  Cov- 
entry?” questions Atlantic Month- 
ly’s reviewer. “Doesn't Leske ex- 
plain too lengthily and rather too 
obviously the Nazi doctrines which 
would probably be taken for 
granted? Is the smuggling out of 
the diary quite clear? And why no 
affidavits from Canadian captors?” 
Well, it’s certainly something to 
think about. 











No diary is sacred to the Gestapo, 
and knowing this, Leske may have 
over-explained a few statements which 
might have been misconstrued by the 
suspicious eye. But his writings were 
apparently not meant for publication— 
merely the exercise of a typical Ger- 
man instinct to render an account of 
himself. Smuggled from the country 
at considerable danger, I Was A Nazi 
Flier is significant for its remarkable 
insight into the oneness of the Ger- 
man mind with Nazism. A concluding 
example is in a letter to-a friend 
whom Leske accuses of going “Ameri- 
can.” “You are infected with the bacil- 
lus of democracy. . . . What is liberty, 
anyhow? We don’t know what’s good 
for us. It’s easier to do a job 
if you are told what to do than to 
figure it out for yourself.” 
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News of the New 


ARMY: Camp Bowie, Texas, is so 
completely wired for sound that bugler 
just reaches down beside his bed, picks 
up bugle and a hand-michrophone, and 
sounds a blast heard all over the en- 
campment. 

ity ” 

AUTOMOBILES: The ‘'42 models 
will contain average of more than 120 
plastic parts, according to DuPont. 
More than double the '41 average. 

Here’s prevue of the plastic car of 
the not-so-far future: Will have trans- 
parent top, so you can absorb sun’s 
rays while driving; will feature “liv- 
ing-room” arrangement of chairs in 
place of conventional fixed seats. 

“ ” 

BUSINESS: New typewriter device 
enables operator to space between 
characters at will, eliminating uneven 
right-hand margins. Another boon: 
erasure key. Errors removed by simple 
strike, sending key against platen 
with sharp downward erasing move- 
ment. 

“ ” 

DISCOVERY: Fast-growing sage- 
like western plant yields substance 
with properties of rubber. Commercial- 
ized, the plant may relieve America’s 
dependence on foreign sources. 

o ” 

INVENTION: Bell Laboratories 
demonstrate new ‘phone with dial op- 
erating like cash register. Ring your 
number and get permanent record of 
call in one operation 

“ ” 

MEDICINE: Streptococcus hae- 
molyticus, microbe that causes blood 
poisoning, now revealed to have a coat 
of armor like a crocodile. RCA re- 
searchers, working with new electron 
microscope (Quvore 8-23-41) report 
germ so tough it was not killed by 
bombardment with electrons. Neither 
would it die when subjected to vac- 
uum, as most microbes do. 

“ ” 

POWER: In Green Mountains of 
Vermont, they're putting wind to work 
in big way. Huge wind turbine now 
being tested. Generating capacity of 
1000 kilowatts a day is expected of 
test unit. Actual production of current 
begins this fall. If it works commer- 
cially, mountainous regions of future 
may look like Holland. 

“ ” 

SPORT: Now, it’s the “pest pistol,” 
loaded with insecticide. Aim and shoot 
at troublesome pests. It’s “fly-shoot- 
ing” instead of “fly-shooing.” 


NOMENCLATURE —Indian 

An old Indian chief with definitely 
modern tendencies, introduced himself 
to a tourist thus: “I am Brave Eagle. 
This is my son, Fighting Fox, and my 
grandson, Low Wing Bomber.” 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

Now that Poland swarms with Nazi 
troops, Polish girls are deliberately 
wearing Jewish armlets. Owing to the 
racial laws they feel they may be 
likely to escape the attentions of Nazi 
soldiers. — Knickerbocker Weekly, 
9-8-'41. 


PRAYER—For Peace 


When the noon siren sounds thruout 
Meridian, Miss., activity is halted 
while the 35,000 citizens of all faiths 
pray for peace. Idea originated with a 
business women’s club; was brought 
to the Mayor who issued an official 


appeal.—Condensed from Westerner, 
9-41. 
PROPAGANDA 


Hearin’ so much propaganda is like 
havin’ five watches and clocks in the 
house, They’re all so different, you 
don't even trust the one that’s right. 
—RopBerT QUILLEN. 


RADIO—Announcers 

Fifteen years ago, only the most as- 
tute child would have said, “When I 
grow up, I want to be a radio an 
nouncer.” 


Now, both NBC and CBS have long 
waiting lists. Both maintain announc- 
ing schools. NBC permits its guides 
and pages to attend, if they hold a 
college degree, in addition to a pleas- 
ant voice and charming personality. 
Graduates are farmed out to small 
stations. Many never get to big city 
outlets. 

Experienced announcers who apply 
to the networks are given auditions to 
test all-around ability. They’re tough! 
Applicant must have musical back- 
ground, be able to pronounce foreign 
words correctly, ad lib (speak without 
notes) on current events and put the 
proper “punch” into commercial an- 
nouncements. 

Announcers generally earn a fair 
amount, but only a few—probably not 
over a dozen in the U. S.—get into 
“big time” money-making. When the 
announcer becomes identified with the 
sponsors’ product and is “written into 
the show” (as Don Wilson, of Jello) 
the fee runs in the vicinity of $500 an 
hour.—Mary Gaunt WEst, Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 





Army Laughs 


A lanky recruit shuffled up to a 
group of officers and drawled: 

“Which one of you guys is the 
major?” 

The major’s wrath soared to the 
stratosphere while he delivered this 
lecture: 

“Your commanding officer has 
evidently been remiss in training 
you. Report to him the first thing 
in the morning and tell him that 
I said you should be properly in- 
structed in how to approach an 


officer.” 
The rookie reported the next day 
to his commanding  officer—the 


same major.—The Richland (Indi- 
ana) Press. 
iti ” 

The garbage details at Ft. Ste- 
vens, Oregon, are made up of a 
truck driver, a shotgun guard and 
any two men who may be residing 
temporarily in the clink. When 
the wife of one of the civilian en- 
gineers living on the post saw one 
of the boys rescue a magazine from 
the debris one day, she began to 
make a point of stacking a few 
periodicals atop the garbage can. 
Time passed; then came the day 
when she found a note from the 
grateful reader. “I won't need any 
more magazines,” he informed her. 
“My sentence is up tomorrow.” On 
the following Monday she found 
another note: “I’m back in again,” 
it read. “I run into some beer. I 
could use some reading.”’—Collier’s. 











RADIO—Censorship 

Station WRUL in Boston directs 
anti-Nazi broadcasts to the Nether- 
lands. When the programs first were 
broadcast the local Nazi organization 
decreed death to all who listened; of- 
fered a reward for any evidence. Last 
month a newly converted Rotterdam 
Nazi reported that three of his neigh- 
bors were listening to these broadcasts 
and demanded his reward. . . . “Oh, 
go ‘way,” the weary officer told him. 
“Bring me 10 people who don’t listen, 
and we can do _ business.”—LEoNARD 
Lyons in his Syndicated Column. 


RATIONING—In England 


London today resembles the U. S. 
in the old days of prohibition. There’s 
something of a speakeasy atmosphere. 
Many stores have their goods, or most 
of them, under the counter. You must 
be known if you’re to be served. The 
tobacconist slips you an extra package 
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of cigarettes just after telling a 
stranger he hasn’t any. The barber 
slips you a package of razor blades, 
palming them carefully in order that 
casual customers won’t see the trans- 
action. Waiters remind you that there 
are a few bottles of French vermouth 
left, or that there may be a steak if 
you come earlier tomorrow night. 
Bribery doesn’t work. You’ve got to 
be known. The speakeasy atmosphere 
extends even to such luxuries as golf 
balls and tees.—Epwarp R. Murrow, 
CBS correspondent broadcasting from 
London. 


RELIGION—Conversion 

That early American settler, Cap- 
tain John Smith, was continually pes- 
tered by a Society in London which 
had contributed their means to con- 
vert the American savages. Their fre- 
quent solicitations for conversions 
sent Smith into deep perplexity until 
at last he hit upon an idea. 

A party was sent into the swamp 
to capture an Indian. The unlucky 
brave was shipped across the seas to 
the English Society with this message 
from Smith: 

“Here’s an American Indian. See if 
you can convert him!”—R. C. HEesTEer 
in The Sentinel, 9-'41. 


SAFETY—Safe Driving 


A very careful driver approached a 
railroad crossing. He stopped; he 
looked, and he listened. All he heard 
was the car behind crashing his gas 
tank.—American Legion Magazine, 
9-41. 


SEX EDUCATION 


The mother of a nine-year-old girl, 
an earnest modern mother just brim- 
ming over with child psychology, was 
quite prepared for the moment— 
which came, inevitably—when her 
daughter asked, point-blank, “Where 
did I come from?” Bees and flowers 
are thought outmoded these days, and 
this mother simply dished out the 
facts, without any frills. The little girl 
listened attentively at first but seemed 
to grow more and more restless as 
the lecture neared its climax. “Well, 
I just wondered,” she said when it 
was all over. “There’s a new little 
girl moved into the empty house down 
the street, and she says she came from 
Philadelphia.”"—The New Yorker, 
8-13-41, 


STANDARD OF 
LIVING—U. S. 


One of the hardest things for com- 
fortably-off Americans to understand 
is that so many Americans are not 





How to Get Out of Paris 
in One Lesson 
By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 

Monsieur Pierre Comert, press liai- 
son officer for the 
French Foreign Office, 
was charming. “First, 
you must get a letter 
from the American Am- 
bassador”’ he explained. 
“Then get six photo- 
graphs of yourself. Fill 
out this form, and then 
come back.” 

I returned to Mon- 
sieur Comert. He was 
all smiles and full of 
courtesy. “Phone me in 
a few days” he said. “I'll try to hurry 
it thru.” 

I phoned the following day. He was 
a little unhappy at my hurry. “Those 
things take time” he said mournfully. 

. “It may take three weeks or a 
month.” 

I went into a huddle with myself. 
There wasn’t a story in Paris worth 
writing. I wanted to get to the front 
and I couldn’t get out of Paris until 
I was accredited. When I came out of 
that huddle, I went to see Monsieur 
Comert a third time. 

“I just want some advice” I said 
humbly. “I am sending a cable to 
President Roosevelt, asking him to 
cable Premier Reynaud to facilitate 
my accreditization. I don’t want to 
go over your head, however. And I 
suppose the censor will have to read 
my cable. It is rather a personal one, 
and I wonder if you wouldn’t take it 
on yourself to censor it.” 

I handed him the cable I had typed 
out. He read it with startled eyes, as 
well he might. The cable read: “Dear 
Uncle Franklin: Am having difficulty 
getting accredited to French army. 


FUN 
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Time is important. Would you phone 
or cable Premier Reynaud and ask 
him to hurry things up. It was grand 
of you to phone me last night. Please 
give my love to Aunt 
Eleanor. Quent.” 

Monsieur Comert was 
speechless for a mo- 
ment. 

“You are a nephew 
of the President?” he 
said in awe. “But, of 
course, Quentin Reyn- 
olds—Quentin Roose- 
velt. I suppose Quentin 
is an old family name. 
Well, now, imagine you 
being the President’s 
nephew... .” 

“IT never talk about it” I said mod- 
estly. “I prefer to get along on my 
own, Really, I wish you wouldn’t men- 
tion it to anyone.” 

“Of course not” he said hastily. 
“This changes everything. I'll get 
right on the phone and fix things up.” 

“Good. Then I won’t bother sending 
the cable.” I put out my hand to take 
it off his desk. 

“Ah, no” he said, smiling. “Let me 
send it for you. I will send it thru 
Government channels. It will reach 
the White House much quicker that 
way.” 

I winced at that. I could imagine 
Margaret Le Hand or Steve Early 
opening it, reading it, and wondering 
who this madman was who called the 
President “Uncle Franklin.” 

For that matter, I am still trying 
to imagine the scene. In any case, 
within 24 hours I had my precious 
pink card. I was accredited to the 
French army. I could go to work.— 
Condensed from Mr. Reynold’s book, 
The Wounded Don't Cry, (Dutton, 
$2.50). 


comfortably off. Everyone knows and 
agrees that the United States has the 
highest average living standard in the 
world, but you can’t eat an average. 
If you average the millionaires and 
the poor people together, the poor 
people are still hungry.—RicHarp L. 
Stout, Christian Science Monitor. 


TAXATION-—For War 


With the characteristic fact-facing 
realism of the British, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer Bonar Law made this 
declaration in the early days of World 
War I—a statement not unlike the 
policy of the English government 
again at war twenty years later: 


“I am convinced that in spite of the 


difficulties of the present moment, 
England is going to win the war; for 
there is not a single instance of a war 
she has waged that she has not won. 
But I am going to tax you just as 
though you were going to be beaten.” 
—Quoted in an article by Former 
Premier of France, Epovarp Herriot, 
American Mercury, 9-’41. 


W AR—Devastation 


Best story of the blitz in Scotland 
is of two old women trying to tidy 
up the remnants of their wrecked 
home in Glasgow. One turns to the 
other, “Well, Maggie, these bad blitzes 
certainly make one forget the war, 
don’t they?”—American City, 9-41. 
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The Betrayer 





No one knows, apparently, how old 
this story is, or from whence it orig- 
inally came. Has it a factual base, or 
is it purely a figment of imagination? 
It has been making the rounds for 
unnumbered years. The version here 
is from the CurRiIsTIAN ADVOCATE, where 
it was presented by Russell M. Butts. 





As the prisoner stepped out of the 
dungeon, Leonardo da Vinci stared at 
the haggard figure, the unshaven face. 
Here was Judas Iscariot, reincarnated. 
If ever a man’s face seemed corrupted 
by evil living, it was the face of this 
man he had lifted from the dungeon 
at Milan. 

“So you, my man, are to be 
model for Judas. My fresco of 
Last Supper is all but finished. 
they not tell you in prison?” 

“They told me nothing” the man 
muttered, following da Vinci into the 
refectory hall. “I had rather rot in 
jail.” 

There in front of the scaffolding the 
artist bade the miserable figure sit 
down. Picking up chalk and paper the 
master began to sketch feverishly. A 
sob came quietly, hopelessly, from the 
man on the bench, 

“Why do you grieve, my man? Your 
release from prison is assured. Here 
in the refectory is peace and strength.” 

Trembling with emotion came the 
voice of the model. “Master, who posed 
for your Christ?” 

“I do not know. Names mean noth- 
ing to me. For days I searched the 
streets, seeking one whose purity and 
goodness shone out from his face like 
a star. I found him at last. His name 
—I never knew.” 

Wiping away his tears, the derelict 
spoke again. “I knew him well.” 

“Unbelievable!” exclaimed da Vinci. 
“How could you two have anything 
in common?” 

Fierce sobs shook the gaunt frame. 
“Master” he cried brokenly, “Oh, Mas- 
ter, tell me that in this evil face there 
is still something you remember.” 

Again Leonardo studied the man’s 
grief-stricken countenance. “I am 
sorry, my friend, nay I see nothing 
familiar in your face.” 

The man recoiled suddenly and sank 
back hopelessly on the bench. He bur- 
ied his face in his grimy hands. 

“IT am that man, Master!—Guido 
Petroni, the man who posed for your 
Christ!” 
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(s00d Stories 


YOU CAN USE... 


While visiting the Lincoln museum 
in Washington two young lads around 
ten years of age discussed the great 
President’s death. Their four-year-old 
brother listened carefully as the older 
two retold the story of Lincoln’s as- 
sassination and the dramatic escape 
of John Wilkes Booth. 

Hours later this youngster 
to his aunt who had guided 
sight-seeing tour. 

“Aunt Nan,” he queried, “did Will- 
kie really shoot Lincoln?”—JuNrE Pro- 
VINE, Chicago Tribune. 
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“I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE” 


Lorp HALirax 

A titled English grand dame 
offered her luxurious town house 
to homeless mothers and children 
just after the first disastrous Nazi 
air raids on the London dock sec- 
tions. The offer was accepted 
promptly by five mothers with a 
total of ten children. 

The lady tried hard not to show 
it but she felt extremely magnan- 
imous about opening her splendid 
home. When the refugee guests ar- 
rived, she met them in the great 
hall, helped them settle their bags 
and wraps, and then started with 
them on a tour of the house. Look- 
ing through one of the large plate 
glass windows over spacious green 
lawns, one of the mothers turned 
to her hostess: 

“Wot’s thim turrets, me lidy?” 

“That’s Buckingham Palace, 
just beyond the park.” 

The mother was indignant. 

“Buckin’am, is it? It’s a din- 
gerous plice like this they gave us, 
is it? We won't stay.” 

And they didn’t.—Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor. 


It was David's first day at kinder- 
garten. He was a sturdy lad, used to 
helping himself, making himself gen- 
erally useful, seeing a difference be- 
tween business and pleasure. He hung 
up his hat and coat, took the chair 
indicated, and looked expectantly at 
the teacher. 

“Would you like to play some 
games?”asked Miss Lulu. What she 
meant was, “I am going to give you 


some tests to determine what to do 
with you next,” but she said “games.” 
David did the “games,” believing they 
were just what the teacher called 
them. 

“Now would you like to make your 
animal? The clay is ready, and you 
can start.” The group started on the 
modeling lesson. 

David looked thoughtful. 
apart. 

“Would you like to make an animal, 
David? What were you in the game?” 

“Nothing. I’m David. I don’t want 
to play with mud. When are we going 
to get down to business?”—ANGELO 
PATRI. 


He stood 


WISECRACKS 
of the Week 


A colored preacher wanted to be a 
D. D., just like many white preachers. 
He wrote to a certain institution of 
very dubious standing and asked them 
to confer on him this honorary degree. 
Finally some unscrupulous individual 
wrote that if the preacher would send 
$25, he’d see what could be done. The 
colored brother did not have the twen- 
ty-five dollars but was determined to 
get the degree. He wrote, “Enclosed 
please find the sum of $12.50 for which 
I kindly ask you to please send me one 
‘D.’ As soon as I get the money I will 
send for the other ‘D.’” 








